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LETTER I 

MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE 

Tuesday, Nine o’clock, 

I write, because you enjoin me to do so. Love 
you still ! — How can I help it, if I would ? You 
may believe how I stand aghast, your letter communi- 
cating the first news — Good God of Heaven and 
Earth! — But what shall I say? — I am all impatient 
for particulars. 

Lord have mercy upon me ! — But can it be ? 

My mother will Indeed be astonished! — How can 
I tell it her! — It was but last night (upon some 
jealousies put into her head by your foolish uncle) that 
I assured her, and this upon the strength of your own 
assurances, that neither man noi devil would be able 
to induce you to take a step that was in the least 
derogatory to the most punctilious honour. * 

But, once more, can it be ? What woman at this 
rate ! — But, God preserve you ! 

Let nothing escape you in your letters. Direct 

VOL.III. b 
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them for me, however, to Mrs. Itnollys’s, till further 
notice. 


Observe, my dear, that I don’t blame you by all 
this — Your relations only are in fault ! — Yet how you 
came to change your mind is the surprising thing. 

How to break it to my mother, I know not. Yet 
if she hear it first from any other, and find I knew 
it before, she will believe it to be by my connivance ! 
— Yet, as I hope to live, I know not how to break it 
to her. 

But this is teasing you. — I am sure, without intention. 

Let me now repeat my former advipe — If you are 
not married by this time, be sure delay not the cere- 
mony. Since things are as they are, I wish it were 
thought that you were privately married before you 
went away. If these men plead authority* to our pain, 
when we are theirs — Why should we not, in such a 
case as this , make some good out of the hated word, 
for our reputation, when we are induced to violate a 
more natural one ? 

Your brother and sister [that vexes me almost as 
much as any thing!] have now their ends. Now, 
I suppose, will go forward alterations of wills, and 
such-like spiteful doings. 


Miss Lloyd and Miss Biddulph this moment send 
up their names. They are out of breath, Kitty says, 
to speak to me — easy to guess their errand ; — I must 
see my mother, before I see them. I have no way 
but to^shew her your letter to clear myself. I shall 
not be able to say a word, till she has run herself out 
of her first breath. — Forgive me, my dear — surprise 
makes me write thus. If your messenger did not wait, 
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and were not those young ladies below, I could write 
it over again, for fear of afflicting you. 

I send what you write for. If there be any thing 
else you want that is in my power, command without 
reserve 

Your ever affectionate 

Anna Howe. 


LETTER II 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS HOWE 

Tuesday Night. 

I think myself obliged to thank you, my dear Miss 
Howe, for your condescension, in taking notice of a 
creature who has occasioned you so much scandal. 

I am grieved on this account, as much, I verily 
think, as for the evil itself. 

Tell me — but yet I am afraid to know — what your 
mother said. 

I long, and yet I dread, to be told, what the young 
ladies my companions, now never more perhaps to be 
so, say of me. 

They cannot, however, say worse of me than I will 
of myself. Self accusation shall flow in every line of 
my narrative where I think I am justly censurable. If 
any thing can arise from the account I am going to 
give you, for extenuation of my fault (for that is all a 
person can hope for, who cannot excuse herself) I 
know I may expect it from your friendship, though 
not from the charity of any other : since by tfiis time 
I doubt not every mouth is opened against me ; and 
all that know Clarissa Harlowe condemn the fugitive 
daughter. 
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After I had deposited my letter to you, written 
down to the last hour, as I may say, I returned to the 
ivy summer-house ; first taking back my letter from 
the loose bricks : and there I endeavoured, as coolly 
as my situation would permit, to recollect and lay 
together several incidents that had passed between my 
aunt and me ; and, comparing them with some of the 
contents of my cousin Dolly’s letter, I began to hope, 
that I needed not to be so very apprehensive as I have 
been of next Wednesday. And thus I argued with 
myself. 

4 Wednesday cannot possibly be the day they intend, 
although to intimidate me they may wish me to think 
it is : for the settlements are unsigned : *nor have they 
been offered me to sign. I can choose whether I will 
or will not put my hand to them ; hard as it will be 
to refuse if my father tender them to me — besides, did 
not my father and mother propose, if T made com- 
pulsion necessary, to go to my uncle's themselves in 
order to be out of the way of my appeals i Whereas 
they intend to be present on Wednesday. And, how- 
ever affecting to me the thought of meeting them and 
all my friends in full assembly is, perhaps it is the vet y 
thing I ought to wish for : since my brother and sister 
had such an opinion of my interest in them, that they 
got me excluded from their presence, as a measure 
which they thought previously necessary to carry on 
their designs. 

4 Nor have I reason to doubt, but that (as 1 had 
before argued with myself) T shall be able to bring 
over some of my relations to my party ; and, being 
brought face to face with my brother, that I shall 
expose his malevolence, and of consequence weaken 
his power. 

4 Then supposing the very worst, challenging the 
minister as I shall challenge him, he will not presume 
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to proceed : nor surely will Mr. Solmes dare to accept 
my refusing and struggling hand. And finally, if 
nothing else will do, nor procure me delay, 1 can 
plead scruples of conscience, and even pretend prior 
obligation; for, my dear, I have given Mr. Lovelace 
room to hope (as you will see in one of my letters in 
your hands) that I will he no other man’s while he 
is single, and gives me not wilful and premeditated 
cause of offence against him j and this in order to rein- 
in his resentment on the declared animosity of my 
brother and uncles to him. And as I shall appeal, 
or refer my scruples on this head, to the good Dr. 
Lewen, it is impossible but that my mother and aunt 
(if nobody flse) must be affected with this plea/ 

Revolving cursorily these things, I congratulated 
myself, that 1 had resolved against, going away with 
Mr. Lovelace. 

I told you, my dear, that 1 would not spare myself : 
and I enumerate these particulars as so many arguments 
to condemn the actions 1 hate been so unhappily be- 
trayed into. An argument that concludes against me 
with the greater force, as 1 must acknowledge, that I 
was apprehensive, that what my cousin Dolly mentions 
as from Betty, am! tiom my sister who told her % that 
she should tell m\ in order to make me desperate, and 
perhaps to push me upon some such step ns / have heat 
driven to ialr, ns the most e/fh tun/ means to rum me with 
my father and urn lei, 

God forgive me, it 1 judge too hardly of their 
views 1 — But if I do it follows, that they laid a 
wicked snare for me ; and that 1 have been caught in 
it.— And now may they triumph, if they twKtriumph, 
in the ruin of a sister, who never wished or intended 
to hurt them 1 

As the above kind of reasoning had lessened my 
apprehensions as to the Wednesday, it added to those I 
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proved!] to go thitlier, if alic (bund me not where 
ehc left me I it bcmn at a pert of the mu dm 



I tell you fHtiuggling whenKntly] thin I will iiuoner 
du. then flu with you 
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ummncached by any nreatoi ^ * 

Deareat Mndim- 

Nny Mi I ovel iu if you now diajiuu. — il, alter (Inn 


alighted with llK* chnrniinfx hone you him 
re you nontext Wedmadny, il jijii any, 


Mi Solmesa II you would him on rily upixi Jim 
honour, why ahoulil you ilonbl of mar , 

I tlouln not your femur, Mnilmn i yom fnvui m nil 
I doubt You never, iu.vei can hate Midi umithir 
oppoitunlty — Ucareal ercntuir, punul ini -mil In 
wan again drawing mi afUi him 

Whlthtl Sir, do you dmw me ?*-d invc mi ihw 
niument — llo you arek to kun mo trinity litinii oh ill 
flow dimfiroua or inipiaoticiMil Him innmim III 
mi go, if you would Inti nit iliink tohralily of you 
My lui|ipiiuon, Mitlam Iwih hire ml Ion ifui mil 
the aafety of all yuur implacable finilly, tkpenil upon 

lo Providence, Mr I otolaci, anil to tin luw, will 
I leave tin anfily of my frnnda You almll not threaten 
me into u raalim.ua that my lu. in roudnnna I -Slinll I, 
to promote your Inppinitin, ta you cnll 11, dcatroy all my 
future peace of mind I 

You trills with me, my dear lilt, juat tin our lit tier 
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write to him all mv reasons And depend upon it 
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80 misuspcctedly nine ere for an escape so critical ! — 
Take caie, take care, O beloved of my soul ! for 
jcaloiiB is the heart in which love has erected a temple 
to thee* 

Yet, it must be allowed, that such n sudden transition 
must affect her j must ice Iier over. When n Jiulc 
more used to her new oituntion ; when her hurries 
are at an end \ when she sees how religiously 1 shall 
observe all her injunctions ; she will undoubtedly 
have the gratitude to distinguish between the confine- 
ment she hns escaped from, and the liberty she has 
reason to rejoice in. 

She comes ! She cornea ! And the nun in just 
rising to attend her 1 Adieu I Be half as happy an 
I am (for all diflidcncics, like night-fogs before the 
sun, disperse at her approach) and, next myself, thou 
wilt be tiie happiest man in I he world. 


IJOTTKR VT 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOW I , TO MISS IIOWI 

Wi*dhLvn!uy, April 1 1 , 

I will pursue my melancholy story. 

Being thus hurried to the chariot, it would have 
been to no purpose to have refused entering into it, had 
he not in my fright lifted me in, as ho did: and it 
instantly drove away a full gallop, and stopped not till 
it brought us to St. Alban's \ which was just as the day 
shut in. * 

I thought I should have fainted several times by the 
way. With uplifted hands and eves, God protect mol 
said I often to myself: Can iL nc I, that, am here I 

VOL. 111. i* 
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My eyes tunning over, and my heart teady to buut 
with sighs as involuntauiy as my flight. 

How different, how mexpiessibly different, the gay 
wietch ; visibly triumphing (as I could not but con- 
st! ue Ins almost laptuious joy) in the success of his 
arts 1 But overflowing with compliments! flourishes, 
yet respectfully distant his addiess, all the way we 
fletv 3 foi that, rather than gallopingy was the motion of 
the horses; which took, as I believe, a lound-about 
way, to pi event being tiaced. 

I have leason to think, theie weie othei horsemen 
at his devotion j three or four different persons, above 
the lank of seivante, galloping by us now-an-thcn, on 
each side of the chariot: but lie togk no notice of 
them, and I had too much guef, mingled with indig- 
nation, notwithstanding all his blandishments, to ask 
any questions about them, 01 any thing else. 

Think, my deal, whatweie my thoughts on alighting 
ftom the chaiiot ; having no attendant of my own sex ; 
no clothes but what I had on, and those little suited to 
such a journey as I had aheady taken, and was tdll to 
take : neither hood noi hat, noi any thing but a hand- 
kerchief lound my head and shouldeis : fatigued to 
death: my mind still more fatigued than my body: 
and m 6 uch a foam the hoi see, that every one in the 
inn we put up at guessed [they could not do otherwise] 
that I was a young giddy creatuie, who had lun away 
fiom hei friends. This it was easy to see, by then 
whispering and gaping: mole of the people of the 
house also coming in by turns, than weie necessaty foi 
the attendance. 

The mistress of the house, whom he sent in to me, 
showed me anothei apartment; and, seeing me ready 
to faint, hi ought me hartshorn and watci ; and then, 
upon my desiung to be left alone for half an hour, 
retired i for I found my heart ready to buist, on revolv- 
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‘Hear me but out, dearest Madam ! — My heart is 
full — I must speak what I have to say — To be told 
(for your words are yet in my ears, and at my heart !) 
that you would give the world, and all your hopes in it, 
to have been still in your cruel and gloomy father's 
house ' — 

Not a word, Sir, against my father j — I will not bear 
that- — 

i Whatever had been your usage t — and you have a 
credulity, Madam, against all probability, if you believe 
you should have avoided being Solmes's wife : That 
X have put you upon sacrificing your duty and conscience 
— yet, dearest creature ! see you not the contradiction 
that your warmth of temper has surpriSed you into, 
when the reluctance you shewed to the last to leave 
your persecutors, has cleared your conscience from the 
least reproach of this sort ? * — 

O Sir ! Sir ! are you so critical then ? Are you so 
light in your anger as to dwell upon words ? — 

Indeed, my dear, I have since thought that his anger 
was not owing to that sudden impetus, which cannot 
be easily bridled \ _ but rather was a sort of manageable 
anger let loose to intimidate me* 
f Forgive me, Madam— I have just done— Have I 
not, in your own opinion, hazarded my life to redeem 
you from oppression ? Yet is not my reward, after all, 
precarious? — For, Madam, have you not conditioned 
with me (and, hard as the condition is, most sacredly 
will I observe it) that all my hope must be remote ? 
That you are determined to have it in your power to 
favour or reject me totally , as you please ? ' 

See, ipy dear ! in every respect my condition changed 
xor the worse ! Is it in my power to take your advice, 
if I should think it ever so right to take it r * 

* Clarissa has been censuicd as behaving to Mr. Lovelaces 
in their first conversation at St t Alban's, and uftenvaicls, 
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take the chariot with you to I ondon, or clscwheic 
and, if I have any further occasion foi your aasiatam c 
and protection, I will signify it to you, nnd be still 
further obliged to you 

You are warm, my dearest life 1 — Hut indeed tlicic 
is no occasion for it. Ilnd I any views unworthy of 
my faithful love for yon, I should not have been so 
honest in my declarations 

Ihcn ho hegnn again to vow the aincuity of Inn 


But I took him up shoit T am willing to Inline yaw, 
Sir It would be insupnoi table but ui suppose time 
were a ticcetiily for such solium dLtlnrations fAt 

little more circumspection ] If I tbou| ht'tlunc tune, 
I would not sit with you hut, ut a public inn, I 
assure you, although chcntcd hitliir, ns fin ns I know, 
by methods (you must excuse ntL, Hu) which, hut to 
euipeet, will baldly let me have pntitncL uthcr with 
you oi with myself— but no moit of this, just nowi 
Let mo, I besotch you, gearf Sn, bowing fl wns vtiy 
nngiy I] lot me only know whcthci you intend tu Itnvi 
me | or whether I have only escaped hum om i on 

Cheated hither, at fat at I Imrw, Madam I lit you 
htmu (and with that an too, elmimiiie, though | ricvuus 
to my hern 1 1 ) tf you have only neaped Jm at urn rimjiiir 
meal to anathei -amusing I pufeuly amu/inii 1 And 
can there lie u necessity fui me to luiowtr limit You 
lire absolutely your own mistress -it weri very stinngt, 
if you were not l he moment you are tu a place , tj eajety, 
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in the neighborhood of Use lawn (n* lie culled I out 
M • neat in tine county) since I chon, not to go thithu 
And here I got two honre to myself j which I told 
him I should inn in writing nnothcr letter to you, 

(meaning my nnimtivc, which though giontly tstlguul, 

I hid begun nt St Allmna ) and m out ui my sistci, 
to apprise the family (whether they were solicituus 
about it or not) that I was well i mill to beg that my 
clothes, soma pnrticulni hooka and the fifty guineas 1 


chance — 

Wicked ate 
But, added lie, I wi 




tell you, Madam, how it ahull 
't chouse to go to I omlon, it 

, t your lelations should lint 

you there | for then they will absolutely tles|»nr of 
finding you If you wi itc, lie pleased to direct, to he 
left for you, nt Mr Osgood a neiu Soho souuie Mi 
Osgood is a mail of lepiuotiun and thus will efieetunlly 

/Imuir them, my deni 1 — Amuse whom 1 — My lather I 
—my uncles I — But it must he so I — /III his enpnlirnli 
muffs yon set/ 

I had no objection to this i and I have wiltten 
accordingly But what nnswu I shall have, or whelhcl 
any, that is what gives i 

This, however, is ore 
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brethren i nnd who knows wliat might have been the 
But my honest agent nnswcung my signal, though not 





hci dutiful heart was ait upon i and win 
have become the love which my molhc 

C ended foi you, to have midland for— C 
patience I 
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You have a nice, a very nice part to act with this 
wretch — who yet has, I think, but one plain path 
before him. I pity you — but you must make the best 
of the lot you have been forced to draw. Yet I sec 
your difficulties. — But, if he do not offer to abuse 
your confidence, I would have you seem at least to 
place some in him. 

If you think not of marrying soon, I approve of 
your resolution to fix somewhere out of hie reach. 
And if he know not where to find you, so much the 
better. Yet I verily believe, they would force you 
back, could they but come at you, if they were not 
afraid of him, 

I think, by all means, you should demand of both 
your trustees to be put in possession of your own estate. 
Mean time I have sixty guineas at your seivice. I 
beg you will command them. Before they aic gone, 
I’ll take care you shall be further supplied. I don’t 
think you’ll have a shilling or a shilling’s worth of 
yoiu own fiom your lelations, unless you extort it 
from them. 

As they believe you went away by your own con- 
sent, they are, it seems, equally surprised and glad 
that you have left your jewels and money behind 
you, and have contrived foi clothes so ill. Very 
little likelihood this shews of their answering your 
requests. 

Indeed every one who knows not what I now know, 
must be at a loss to account for your flighty as they 
will call it. And how, my dear, can one report it 
with any tollable advantage to you? — To say, you 
did not intend it when you met him, who will believe 
it? — To say, that a person of your known steadiness 
and punctilio was over-persuaded when you gave him 
the meeting, how will that sound ? — To say, yon were 
tricked out of yourself and people were to give credit to 
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^for he thought it 
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I have done to the Harlowca) to do my work 
I am about mue 
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of me P — And can art and design enter into a bi cast so 
celestial ? To banish me from thee, to insist so rigor- 
ously upon my absence, in order to bring me closer to 
thee, and make the blessing dear ? Well do thy arts 
justify mine j and encourage me to let loose my plotting 
genius upon thee. 

But let me tell thee, charming maid, if thy wishes 
are at all to be answered, that thou hast yet to account 
to me for thy reluctance to go ofF with me, at a crisis 
when thy going off was necessary to avoid being forced 
into the nuptial fetters with a wretch, that, were he not 
thy aversion, thou wert no more honest to thy own merit 
than to me, 

I am accustomed to be preferred, let me tell thee, by 
thy equals in rank too, though thy inferiors in merit : 
But who is not so ? And shall I marry a woman, who 
has given me reason to doubt the preference she has 
for me ? 

No, my dearest love, I haye too sacred a regard for 
thy injunctions) to let them be broken through, even by 
thyself. Nor will I take in thy full meaning by blushing 
silence only. Nor shaft thou give me room to doubt, 
whether it be necessity or love, that inspires dm con- 
descending impulse. 

Upon these principles, what had l to do but to con- 
strue her silence into contemptuous displeasure ? And 
I begged her pardon for making a motion which I had 
so much reason to fear would offend her ; for the future 
7 would pay a stirred regard to her previous injunctions) 
and prove to her by all my conduct the truth of that 
observation, That true love is always fearful of offending. 

And what could the lady say to this f methinks thou 
askeet. 

Say I — Why she looked vexed, disconcerted, tensed; 
was at u loBti, as I thought, whether to be more angry 
with herself, or with me. She turned about, however, 
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She owns she did. 

Was a daughter ever known who had higher notions 
of the filial duty, of the parental authoi ity ? 

Never. 

( What must be those inducements, how strong, that 
were too strong for duty, in a daughter so dutiful ? — 
What must my thoughts have been of these induce- 
ments, what my hopes built upon them at the time, 
taken in this light ? # 

Well, but it will be said, That her principal view 
was to prevent mischief between her bi other and her 
othei friends, and the man vilely insulted by them all. 

But why should she be more concerned for the 
safety of others than they were foi their own ? And 
had not the rencounter then happened ? ‘Was a person 
of virtue to be prevailed upon to break through her 
apparent , her acknowledged duty, upon any considera- 
tion ? * And, if not, was she to be so prevailed upon 
to pi event an apprehended evil only ? 

Thou, Lovelace, the tempter (thou wilt again break 
out and say) to ,be the accuser ! 

But I am not the accuser. I am the arguer only, 
and, in my heart, all the time acquit and worship the 
divine creature. ‘But let me, nevertheless, examine, 
whether the acquital be owing to her merit) or to my 
weakness — Weakness the tuie name for love ! * 

But shall we suppose another motive ? — And that is 
love ; a motive which all the world will excuse her 
for. 4 But let me tell all the world that do, not because 
they ought , but because all the world is apt to be misled 
by it.* 

Let Lovt then be the motive : — Love of whom P 

A Lovelace } is the answer. 

‘Is thcie but one Lovelace in the world ? May not 
more Lovelaces be attracted by so fine a figure f By 
such exalted qualities? It was her character that drew 
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Well, then, a Kiel «cen» neccaaary for tlie fmtier 
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hurt to hn ptrtm 

I repeated my question 

If he tmui tell me, he only proposed to cniy oft the 
poor fellow, and to hide him for a month 01 two And 
this he would have done, let whst would hove been the 





















I durst — if I m%bt no/ 
i eak renditions /ha/ shall 
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and an upper chamber foi Hannah j foi that my stock 
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I had a mind to alarm her with something furthest 
from my purpose; for (as much as she disliked my 
motion) I intend nothing by it : Mrs. Osgood is too 
pious a woman ; and would have been more her friend 
than mine. 

I had a view, moreover, to give her an high opinion 
of her own sagacity. I love, when I dig a pit, to have 
my prey tumble in with secure feet, and open eyes : 
then a man can look down upon her, with an 0-ho , 
charmer , how came you there ? 


Monday, April 17. 

I have just now received a fresh piece of intelligence 
from my agent, honest Joseph Leman. Thou knowest 
the history of poor Miss Betterton of Nottingham. 
James Harlowe is plotting to revive the lesentments 
of her family against me. The Harlowes took great 
pains, some time ago, to endeavour to get to the bottom 
of that story. But now the foolish devils arc resolved 
to do something in it, if they can. My head is work- 
ing to make this booby ’squire a plotter, and a clever 
fellow, in order to turn his plots to my advantage, sup- 
posing his sister shall aim to keep me at arm’s length 
when in town, and to send me from her . But T will, in 
proper time, let thee sec Joseph’s letter, and what I shall 
answer to it.* To know in time a designed mischief, 
is, with me, to disappoint it, and to turn it upon the 
contriver’s head. 

Joseph is plaguy squeamish again ; but I know he 
only intends by his qualms to swell his merits with me, 
0 Belford ! Belfora ! what a vile corruptible rogue, 
whether in poor or rich, is human nature ! 

* See Letters XEVIJ,, XLVIII. of this volume. 
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LETTER XXXVI 

MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE 
[/* answer to Letters XXVIII. — XXXIV. inclusive,] 

Tuesday, April 18. 

You have a most implacable family. Another visit 
from your uncle Antony has not only confirmed my 
mother an enemy to our correspondence, but has almost 
put her upon treading in their steps. — 

But to other subjects : 

You plead generously for Mr. Hickman. Perhaps, 
with regard to him, I may have done, as I have often 
done in singing — begun a note or key too high ; and 
yet, rather than begin again, proceed, though I strain 
my voice, or spoil my tune. But this is evident, the 
man is the more observant for it ; and you have taught 
me, that the spirit which is the humbler for ill usage, 
will be insolent upon better. So, good and grave Mr. 
Hickman, keep your distance a little longer, I beseech 
you. You have erected an altar to me ; and I hope 
you will not refuse to bow to it. 

But you ask me, if I would treat Mr. Lovelace, were 
he to be in Mr. Hickman’s place, as I do Mr. Hick- 
man ? Why really, my dear, I believe I should not. 
— I have been very sagely considering this point of 
behaviour (in general) on both sides in courtship ; and 
I will very candidly tell you the result. I have con- 
cluded, that politeness, even to excess, is necessary 
on the men’s part, to bring us to listen to their first 
addresses, in order to induce us to bow our necks to a 
yoke so unequal. But, upon my conscience, I very 
much doubt whether a little intermingled insolence is 
not requisite from them, to keep up that interest, when 
once it has got footing. Men must not let us see, that 
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we can make fools of them. And I think, that smooth 
love ; that is to say, a passion without rubs ; in other 
words, a passion without passion ; is like a sleepy stream 
that is hardly seen to give motion to a straw. So 
that, sometimes to make us fear, and even, for a short 
space, to hate the wretch, is productive of the contrary 
extreme. 

If this be so, Lovelace, than whom no man was ever 
more polite and obsequious at the beginning , has hit the 
very point. For his turbulence since , his readiness to 
offend, and his equal readiness to humble himself, (as 
he is known to be a man of sense, and of courage too,) 
must keep a woman’s passion alive ; and at last tire her 
into a non-resistance that shall make her as passive as a 
tyrant-husband would wish her to be. 

I verily think, that the different behaviour of our two 
heroes to their heroines make out this doctrine to 
demonstration. I am so much accustomed, for my 
own part, to Hickman’s whining, creeping, submissive 
courtship, that I now expect nothing but whine and 
cringe from him : and am so little moved with his non- 
sense, that I am frequently forced to go to my harpsi- 
chord, to keep me awake, and to silence his humdrum. 
Whereas Lovelace keeps up the ball with a witness, 
and all his address and conversation is one continual 
game at laquet. 

Your frequent quarrels and reconciliations verify this 
observation : and I really believe, that, could Hick- 
man have kept my attention alive after the Lovelace 
manner, only that he had preserved his morals, I should 
have married the man by this time. But then he must 
have set out accordingly. For now he can never, never 
recover himself, that’s certain ; but must be a dangler 
to the end of the courtship-chapter ; and, what is still 
worse for him, a passive to the end of his life. 

Poor Hickman ! perhaps you’ll sav. 
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I have been called your echo — Poor Hickman ! say I. 

You wonder, my dear, that Mr. Lovelace took not 
notice to you over-night of the letters of Lady Betty 
and his cousin. I don’t like his keeping such a 
material and relative circumstance, as I may call it, one 
moment from you. By his communicating the contents 
of them to you next day, when you was angry with 
him, it looks as if he withheld them for occasional 
pacifiers ; and if so, must he not have had a foie- 
thought that he might give you cause for anger ? Oi 
all the circumstances that have happened since you 
have been with him, I think I like this the least : this 
alone, my dear, small as it might look to an indifferent 
eye, in mine warrants all your caution. Yet I think 
that Mrs. Greme’s letter to her sister Sorlings : his 
repeated motions for Hannah’s attendance ; and for 
that of one of the widow Sorlings’ s daughters ; and, 
above all, for that of Mrs. Norton; are agreeable 
counterbalances. Were it not for these circumstances, 
I should have said a great deal more of the other. Yet 
what a foolish fellow, to let you know over-night that 
he had such letters ! — I can’t tell what to make of him. 

I am pleased with the contents of these ladies’ letters. 
And the more, as I have caused the family to be again 
sounded, and find that they are all as desirous as ever 
of your alliance. 

They really are (every one of them) your very great 
admirers. And as for Lord M., he is so much pleased 
with you, and with the confidence, as he calls it, which 
you have reposed in his nephew, that he vows he will 
disinherit him, if he reward it not as he ought. You 
must take care, that you lose not both families. 

I hear Mrs. Norton is enjoined, as she values the 
favour of the other family, not to correspond either with 
you or with me — Poor creatures 1 — But they are your 
— yet they are not your relations 9 neither, I believe. 
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Had you had any other nurse, I should have concluded 
you had been changed. I suffer by their low malice — 
excuse me, therefore. 

You really hold this man to his good behaviour with 
more spirit than I thought you mistress of ; especially 
when I judged of you by that meekness which you 
always contended for, as the proper distinction of the 
female character ; and by the love, which (think as 
you please) you certainly have for him. You may 
rather be pioud of than angry at the imputation ; since 
you are the only woman I ever knew, read, or heard 
of, whose love was so much governed by her pi udence. 
But when once the indifference of the husband takes 
place of the ardour of the lover, it will be your turn : 
and, if I am not mistaken, this man, who is the only 
self-admirer I ever knew who was not a coxcomb, will 
rather in his day expect homage than pay it. 

Your handsome husbands, my dear, make a wife’s 
heart ache very often : and though you aie as fine a 
person of a woman, at the least, as he is of a man, he 
will take too much delight in himself to think himself 
more indebted to your favour, than you are to his dis- 
tinction and preference of you. But no man, take your 
finer mind with your very fine person, can deserve you. 
So you must be contented, should your merit be under- 
rated ; since that must be so, marry whom you will. 
Perhaps you will think I indulge these sort of reflec- 
tions against your Narcissus’s of men, to keep my 
mother's choice for me of Hickman in countenance with 
myself — I don't know but there is something in it ; 
at least, enough to have given birth to the reflection* 

I think there can be no objection to your going to 
London, There, as in the centre, you will be in the 
way of hearing from every body, and sending to anj 
body. And then you will put all his sincerity to the 
test, as to his promised absence , and such like. 
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But indeed, my dear, I think you have nothing for 
it but marriage. You may try (that you may say you 
have tried) what your relations can be bi ought to : but 
the moment they refuse your proposals, submit to the 
yoke, and make the best of it. He will be a savage, 
indeed, if he makes you speak out. Y et, it is my opinion, 
that you must bend a little ; for he cannot bear to be 
thought slightly of. 

This was one of his speeches once ; I believe 
designed foi me — c A woman who means one day to 
favour her lover with her hand, should show the 
world, for her awn sake, that she distinguishes him 
from the common herd/ 

Shall I give you anothei very fine sentence of his, 
and in the true libertine style, as he spoke it, throwing 
out his challenging hand ? — i D — n him, if he would 
marry the first princess on earth, if he but thought 
she balanced a minute in her choice of him , or of an 
emperor .’ 

All the world, in short, expect you to have this 
man. They think, that you left your father’s house 
for this very purpose. The longer the ceremony is 
delayed, the worse appearance it will have in the 
world’s eye. And it will not be the fault of some of 
your relations, if a slur be not thrown upon your 
reputation, while you continue unmax ried. Your uncle 
Antony, in particular, speaks rough and vile things, 
grounded upon the morals of his brother Orson . But 
hitherto your admirable character has antidoted the 
poison ; the detractor is despised, and every one’s 
indignation raised against him. 

I have written through many interruptions : and you 
will see the first sheet creased and rumpled, occasioned 
J?y putting it into my bosom on my mother’s sudden 
coming upon me. We have had one very pretty 
debate, I will assure you ; but it is not worth while to 
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trouble you with the particulars. — But upon my word 
— no matter though — 

Your Hannah cannot attend you. The poor girl 
left her place about a fortnight ago, on account of the 
rheumatic disorder, which has confined her to her 
room ever since. She burst into tears, when Kitty 
carried to her your desire of having her with you ; and 
called herself doubly unhappy, that she could not wait 
upon a mistress whom she so dearly loved. 

Had my mother answered my wishes, I should have 
been sorry Mr, L ovelace had been the first proposer of 
my Kitty for your attendant, till Hannah should come. 
To be altogether among strangers, and a stranger to 
attend you every time you remove, is a very disagree- 
able thing. But your considerateness and bounty will 
make you faithful ones wherever you go. 

You must take your own way: but, if you suffer any 
inconvenience, either as to clothes or money, that it is 
in my power to remedy, I will never forgive you. My 
mother, (if that be your objection) need not know any 
thing of the matter. 

We have all our defects : we have often regretted the 
particular fault, which, though in venerable characters, 
we must have been blind not to see. 


I lemember what you once said to me; and the 
caution was good : Let us, my Nancy, were your 
words ; let us, who have not the same failings as those 
we censure, guard against other and greater in ourselves, 
Nevertheless, I must needs tell you, that my mother 
has vexed me a little very lately, by some instances of 
her jealous narrowness. I will mention one of them, 
ough I did not intend it. She wanted to borrow 
thirty guineas of me: only while she got a note 
changed. I said I could lend her but eight or ten. 

° r T ten not f? : she thought I was much 
richer. I could have told her, I was much cunnlnger 
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than to let her know my stock ; which, on a review, I 
find ninety-five guineas ; and all of them most heartily 
at your service. 

I believe your uncle Tony put her upon this wise 
project ; for she was out of cash in an hour after he 
left her. 

If he did, you will judge that they intend to distress 
you. If it will provoke you to demand your own in a 
legal way, I wish they would ; since their putting you 
upon that course will justify the necessity of your leav- 
ing them. And as it is not for your credit to own that 
you were tricked away contrary to your intention, this 
would afford a reason for your going off, that I should 
make very good use of. You’ll see, that I appiove of 
Lovelace’s advice upon this subject. I am not willing 
to allow the weight to your answer to him on that head, 
which perhaps ought to be allowed it.* 

You must be the less surprised at the inventions of 
this man, because of his uncommon talents. Whatever 
he had turned his head to, he would have excelled in ; 
or been (or done things) extraordinary. He is said 
to be levengeful : a very bad quality 1 I believe, indeed, 
he is a devil in every thing but his foot — this, therefore, 
is my repeated advice — provoke him not too much 
against yourself : but unchain him, and let him loose 
upon your sister’s vile Betty, and your brother’s Joseph 
Leman. This is lesenting /ow : but I know to whom 
I write, or else I would go a good deal higher , [I’ll 
assure you.] 

Your next, I suppose, will be from London. Pray 
direct it, and your future letters, till further notice, to 
Mr. Hickman, at his own house. He is entirely de- 
voted to you. Don’t take so heavily my mother’s 
^partiality and prejudices. I hope I am past a baby. 

* See Letter XXXI, of this volume. 
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Heaven preserve you, and make you as happy as I 
think you deserve to be, prays 

Your ever affectionate 

Anna Howe. 


LETTER XXXVII 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS HOWE 

Wedn. Morn. April X9. 

I am glad, my dear friend, that you approve of my 
removal to London. 

The disagreement between your mother and you gives 
me inexpressible affliction. I hope I think you both 
more unhappy than you are. But I beseech you let 
me know the particulars of the debate you call a very 
pretty one . I am well acquainted with your dialect. 
When I am informed of the whole, let your mother 
have been ever so severe upon me, I shall be easier a 
great deal. — Faulty people should rather deplore the 
occasion they have given for anger than resent it. 

If I am to be obliged to any body in England for 
money, it shall be to you. Your mother need not 
know of your kindness to me, you say — but she must 
know it, if it be done, and if .she challenge my beloved 
friend upon it ; for would you either falsify or pre- 
varicate ? — I wish your mother could be made easy on 
this head — forgive me, my dear, — but I know — Yet 
once she had a better opinion of me. — 0 my incon- 
siderate rashness! — Excuse me once more, I pray 
you. — Pride, when it is native , will shew itself some- 
times in the midst of mortifications — but my stomach 
is down already. 


I am unhappy that I cannot have my worthy Hannah. 
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I am as sorry for the poor creature’s illness as for my 
own disappointment by it. Come, my dear Miss Howe, 
since you press me to be beholden to you : and would 
think me proud if I absolutely refused your favour ; 
pray be so good as to send her two guineas in my 
name. 

If I have nothing for it, as you say, but matrimony, 
it yields a little comfort, that his relations do not despise 
the fugitive, as persons of their rank and quality-pride 
might be supposed to do, for having been a fugitive. 

But O my cruel, thrice cruel uncle ! to suppose — 
but my heart checks my pen, and will not lei it pio- 
ceed, on an intimation so extremely shocking as that 
which he supposes ! — Yet, if thus they have been per- 
suaded, no wonder if they are irreconcilable. 

This is all my hard-hearted brother’s doings ! — 
His surmisings : — God forgive him — prays his injured 
sister ! 


LETTER XXXVIII 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS HOWE 

Thuisday, Apiil zo. 

Mr. Lovelace’s servant is already returned with an 
answei from his friend Mr. Doleman, who has taken 
pains in his inquiries, and is very particulau Mr. 
Lovelace brought me the letter as soon as he had 
read it: and as he now knows that I acquaint you 
with every thing that offers, I desired him to let me 
send it to you for your perusal. Be pleased to return 
it by the first opportunity. You will see by it, that 
his friends in town have a notion that we are actually 
married. 
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TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ES©. 

Tuesday Night, April 18. 

Dear Sir, 

I am extremely rejoiced to hear, that we 
shall so soon have you in town after so long an ab- 
sence. You will be the more welcome still, if what 
report says, be true; which is, that you are actually 
married to the fair lady upon whom we have heard you 
make such encomiums. Mrs. Doleman, and my sister, 
both wish you joy if you are ; and joy upon your near 
prospect if you are not. 

I have been in town for this week past, to get help, 
if I could, from my paralytic complaints ; and am in a 
course for them. Which, nevertheless, did not prevent 
me from making the desired inquiries. This is the 
result. 

You may have a first floor, well furnished, at a 
mercer’s in Bedford- stieet, Covent-garden, with con- 
veniences for servants : and these either by the quarter 
or month. The terms according to the conveniences 
„ required. 

Mrs. Doleman has seen lodgings in Norfolk-street 
and others in Cecil-street ; but though the prospects 
to the Thames and Surrey-hills look inviting from 
both these streets, yet I suppose they are too near 
the city. 

The owner of those in Norfolk- stieet would have 
half the house go together. It would be too much for 
your description therefore : and I suppose, that when 
you think fit to declare your marriage , you will hardly 
be in lodgings. 

Those in Cecil-street are neat and convenient. The 
owner is a widow of a good character ; and she insists,^ 
that you take them for a twelvemonth certain. 

You may have good accommodations in Dover- 
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street, at a widow’s, the relict of an officer in the 
guards, who dying soon after he had purchased his 
commission (to which he had a good title by service, 
and which cost him most part of what he had) she 
was obliged to let lodgings . 

This may possibly be an objection. But she is very 
careful, she says, that she takes no lodgers, but of figure 
and reputation . She "rents two good houses, distant from 
each other, only joined by a large handsome passage . 
The inner-house is the genteelest, and very elegantly 
furnished ; but you may have the use of a very hand- 
some parlour in the outer-house , if you choose to look 
into the street. 

A little garden belongs to the inner-house, in which 
the old gentlewoman has displayed a true female fancy ; 
having crammed it with vases, flower-pots, and figures, 
without number. 

As these lodgings seemed to me the most likely to 
please you, I was more particular in my inquiries about 
them. The apartments she has to let are in the inner- 
house : they are a dining-room, two neat parlours, 
a withdrawing-room, two or three handsome bed- 
chambers, one with a pretty light closet in it, which 
looks mto the little garden, all furnished in taste. 

A dignified clergyman , his wife , and maiden daughter 
were the last who lived in them. They have but lately 
quitted them, on his being presented to a considerable 
church preferment in Ireland. The gentlewoman says 
that he took the lodgings but for three months certain ; 
but liked them and her usage so well, that he continued 
in them two years; and left them with regret, though 
on so good an account. She bragged, that this was 
the way of all the lodgers she ever had, who staid with 
her four times as long as they at first intended . 

• I had some knowledge of the colonel, who was 
always looked upon as a man of honour. His relict I 
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never saw befoie. I think she has a masculine air, and 
is a little forbidding at first: but when I saw her be- 
haviour to two agreeable maiden gentlewomen , her 
husband’s nieces, whom, for that reason, she calls 
doubly hers, and heard their piaises of her , I could 
impute her very bulk to good humour ; since we 
seldom see your sour peevish people plump. She 
lives reputably , and is, as I find, aforehand in the 
world. 

If these, or any other of the lodgings I have men- 
tioned, be not altogether to your lady’s mind, she may 
continue in them the less while , and choose others for 
herself 

The widow consents that you shall take them for a 
month only , and what of them you please. The terms, 
she says, she will not fall out upon, when she knows 
what your lady expects, and what her servants are 
to do, or yours will undertake ; for she observed that 
servants are generally worse to deal with than their 
masters or mistresses. 

The lady may board or not as she pleases. 

As we suppose you married, but that you have reason, 
from family-differences, to keep it private for the pre- 
sent, I thought it not amiss to hint as much to the 
widow (but as uncertainty, however) ; and asked her, 
if she could, in that case, accommodate you and your 
servants, as well as the lady and hers ? She said, she 
could ; and wished, by all means, it were to be so : 
since the circumstance of a person’s being single, ir not 
as well recommended as this lady, was one of the usual 
exceptions. 

If none of these lodgings please, you need not doubt 
very handsome ones in or near Hanovcr-square, Soho- 
square, Golden- square, 01 in some of the new streets 
about Grosvenor- square. And Mrs. Doleman, her 
sister, and myself, most cordially join to offer to your 
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good lady the best accommodations we can make for 
her at Uxbridge (and also for you, if you are the 
happy man we wish you to be), till she fits herself 
more to her mind. 

Let me add, that the lodgings at the mercer’s, those 
in Cecil-street, those at the widow’s in Dovei -street, 
any of them, may be entered upon at a day’s warning. 

I am, my deal Sir, 

Your sincere and affectionate friend and servant 

Tho. Dolkman. 

You will easily guess, my dear, when you have lead 
the letter, which lodgings 1 made choice of. But first 
to tiy him, (as m so material a point I thought I could 
not be too circumspect,) I seemed to prefer those in 
Norfolk-street, for the very reason the writer gives 
why he thought I would not ; that is to say, for its 
neighbourhood to a city so well governed as London 
is said to be. Nor should I have disliked a lodging 
in the heart of it, having heard but indifferent accounts 
of the liberties sometimes taken at the other end of 
the town. — Then seeming to incline to the lodgings in 
Cecil-street — Then to the mercer’s. But he made no 
visible prefeiencc ; and when I asked his opinion of 
the widow gentlewoman’s, he said he thought those 
the most to my taste and convenience : but as he hoped 
that I would think lodgings necessary but for a very 
little while, he knew not which to give his vote for. 

I then fixed upon the widow’s ; and he has written 
accordingly to Mr. JDoleman, making my compliments 
to his lady and sister, for their kind offer. 

I am to have the dining-room, the bed-chamber 
with the light closet, (of which, if I stay any time at 
the widow’s, I shall make great use), and a servant’s 
foom j and we propose to set out on Saturday morn- 
ing. As for a maid servant, poor Hannah’s illness is 
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a great disappointment to me ; but, as he observes, I 
can make the widow satisfaction for one of hers, till 
I can get a servant to my mind. And you know I 
want not much attendance. 


Mr. Lovelace has just now, of his own accord, 
given me five guineas for poor Hannah. I send them 
inclosed. Be so good as to cause them to be con- 
veyed to her, and to let her know from whom they 
came. 

He has obliged me much by this little mark of his 
considerateness. Indeed I have had the better opinion 
of him ever since he proposed her return to me. 


I have just now another instance of his considerate- 
liess. He came to me, and said that, on second 
thoughts, he could not bear that I should go ,up to 
town without some attendant, weic it but for the look 
of the thing to the London widow and her nieces, 
who, according to his friend’s account, lived so genteelly ; 
and especially as I required him to leave me soon after 
I arrived there , and so would be left alone among 
strangers. He therefore thought that I might engage 
Mrs. Sorlings to lend me one of hei two maids, or let 
one of her daughters go up with me, and stay till I 
were provided. And if the latter, the young gentle- 
woman, no doubt, would be glad of vso good an 
opportunity to see the curiosities of the town, and 
would be a proper attendant on the same occasions. 

I told him as I had done before, that the two young 
gentlewomen were so equally useful in their way, and 
servants in a busy farm were so little to be spared, 
that I should be loth to take them off their laudable' 
employments. Nor should I think much of diversions 
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for one while ; and so the less want an attendant out 
of doors. 

And now, my dear, lest any thing should happen, 
in so variable a situation as mine, to over-cloud my 
prospects, (which at present are more promising than 
ever yet they have been since I quitted Harlowe- 
place,) I will snatch the opportunity to subscribe 
myself 

Your not unhoping and 

ever-obliged friend and servant, 

Cl. Harlowe. 

LETTER XXXIX 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Thursday, April 20. 

He begins with communicating to him the letter he wrote 
to Mr . Doleman, to procure suitable lodgings in town 9 
and which he sent away by the Lady’s approbation : 
and then gives him a copy of the answer to it (see p. 
218) : upon which he thus expresses himself ; 

Thou knowest the widow ; thou knowest her nieces ; 
thou knowest the lodgings : and didst thou ever read 
a letter more artfully couched than this of Tom 
Doleman ? Every possible objection anticipated ! 
Every accident provided against ! Every tittle of it 
plot-proof ! 

Who could forbear smiling, to see my charmer, like 
a farcical dean and chapter, choose what was before 
^chosen for her; and sagaciously (as they go in form 
# to prayers, that Heaven would direct their choice) 
pondering upon the different proposals, as if she would 
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make me believe she had a mind for some other P The 
dear sly rogue looking upon me, too, with a view to 
discover some emotion in me. Emotions I had ; but 
I can tell her that they lay deeper than her eye could 
reach, though it had been a sun-beam. 

No confidence in me, fair one ! None at all, ’tis 
plain. Thou wilt not, if I were inclined to change 
my views, encourage me by a generous reliance on my 
honour 1 — And shall it be said that I, a master of arts 
in love, shall be overmatched by so unpractised a 
novice ? 

But to see the charmer so far satisfied with my 
contrivance as to borrow my friend's letter, in order to 
satisfy Miss Howe likewise ! — 

Silly little rogues ! to walk out into byc-paths on 
the strength of their own judgment ! — When nothing 
but experience can enable them to disappoint us, and 
teach them grandmother- wisdom ! When they have 
it indeed, then may they sit down, like so many 
Cassandras, and preach caution to others; who will 
as little mind them as they did their instructresses, 
whenever a line handsome confident young fellow, such 
a one as thou knowest who, comes across them. 

But, Belford, didst thou not mind that sly rogue 
Doleman's naming Dover-street for the widow's place 
of abode ? — What dost think could be meant by that i 
— ’Tis impossible thou shouldst guess, so, not to puzzle 
thee about it, suppose the Widow Sinclair's hi Dover* 
street should be inquired after by some officious person, 
in order to come at characters [Miss Howe is as 4*/j 
as the devil, and as busy to the full,] and neither sucl 
a name, nor such a house, can be found in that street 
nor a house to answer the description ; then will no 
the keenest hunter in England be at a fault ? 

But how wilt thou do, methinks thou askest, t< 
hinder the lady from resenting the fallacy, and mis* 
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trusting thee the more on that account, when she finds 
it out to be in another street ? 

Pho ! never mind that : either I shall have a way 
for it, or we shall thoroughly understand one another 
by that time ; or if we don't, she'll know enough of 
me, not to wonder at such a peccadilla. 

But how wilt thou hinder the lady from apprizing 
her friend of the real name ? 

She must first know it herself, monkey, must she 
not? 

Well, but how wilt thou do to hinder her from 
knowing the street, and her friend from directing letters 
thither, which will be the same thing as if the name 
were known ? 

Let me alone for that too. 

If thou further objectest, that Tom Doleman, is too 
great a dunce to write such a letter in answer to mine : 
— Canst thou not imagine that, in order to save honest 
Tom all this trouble, I who know the town so well, 
could send him a copy of what he should write, and 
leave him nothing to do but transcribe ? 

What now sayest thou to me 9 Belford ? 

And suppose I had designed this task of inquiry for 
thee ; and suppose the lady excepted against thee for 
no other reason in the world, but because of my value 
for thee ? What sayest thou to the lady, Jack ? 

This it is to have leisure upon my hands ! — What 
a matchless plotter thy friend ! — Stand by, and let me 
swell! — I am already as big as an elephant, and ten 
times wiser ! — Mightier too by far ! Have I not 
reason to snuff the moon with my proboscis ? — Lord 
help thee for a poor, for a very poor creature! — 
Wonder not that I despise thee heartily; since the 
man who is disposed immoderately to exalt himself, 
ca&iot do it but by despising every body else in 
proportion. 

VOL* III. 


1 
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I shall make good use of the Dolemanic hint of being 
married. But I will not tell thee all at once. Nor, 
indeed, have I thoroughly digested that part of my plot. 
When a general must regulate himself by the motions of a 
watchful adversary, how can he say beforehand what he 
will, or what he will not, do ? 

Widow Sinclair, didst thou not say, Lovelace ? — 

Ay, Sinclair, Jack ! — Remember the name ! Sin- 
clair, I repeat. She has no other. And her features 
being broad and full-blown, I will suppose her to be of 
Highland extraction j as her husband the colonel [mind 
that too ] was a Scot, as brave, as honest. 

I never forget the minutia in my contrivances. In all 
matters that admit of doubt, the minutia , closely attended 
to and provided for, are of more service than a thousand 
oaths, vows, and protestations made to supply the neglect 
of them, especially when jealousy has made its way in the 
working mind. 

Thou wouldst wonder if thou k newest one half of my 
providences . To give thee but one — I have already been 
so good as to send up a list of books to be procured for 
the lady’s closet, mostly at second hand . And thou 
knowest that the women there are all well read. But I 
will not anticipate — Besides, it looks as if I were afraid 
of leaving any thing to my old friend Chance ; which has 
many a time been an excellent second to me, and ought 
not to be afFronted or despised ; especially by one who has 
the art of making unpromising incidents turn out in his 
favour. 
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LETTER XL 

MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE 

Wednesday, April 19. 

I have a piece of intelligence to give you, which 
concerns you much to know. 

Your brother having been assured that you are not 
married, has taken a resolution to find you out, waylay 
you, and carry you off. A fiiend of his, a captain of a 
ship, undertakes to get you on ship-board, and to sail 
away with you, either to Hull or Leith, in the way to 
one of your brother’s houses. 

They are very wicked : for in spite of your virtue they 
conclude you to be ruined . But if they can be assured 
when they have you that you are not, they will secure you 
till they can bring you out Mrs. Solmes. Mean time, in 
order to give Mr. Lovelace full employment, they talk of 
a prosecution which will be set up against him, for some 
crime they have got a notion of, which they think, if it 
do not cost him his life, will make him fiy his country. 

This is very early news. Miss Bell told it in confid- 
ence, and with mighty triumph over Lovelace, to Miss 
Lloyd, who is at present her favourite, though as much 
your admirer as ever. Miss Lloyd, being very appre- 
hensive of the mischief which might follow such an 
attempt, told it to me, with leave to apprize you privately 
of it — and yet neither she nor I would be sorry, perhaps, 
if Lovelace were to be fairly hanged — that is to say, if 
you , my dear, had no objection to it. But we cannot 
bear that such an admirable creature should be made the 
tennis-ball of two violent spirits — much less that you 
should be seized, and exposed to the brutal treatment of 
Wretches who have no bowels. 

If you can engage Mr. Lovelace to keep his temper 
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Dearest Madam, let me beseech you to forbear this 
harsh language, when you see, by thus new scheme, 
how tlotei mined they were upon carrying then old 
ones, had you not been Ithinnl, ns you call it Have 
I offered to defy the laws of society, is tlila biotlu-r of 
yonrs must do if any tiling he intended by this 
piojcct f I hope you will bt. pleased to obscive that 
there are as violent and ns wicked eiitcrpriseia as 
myself Hut this is so vtty wild a projei t, that I 
think thcic can be no roum iut apprehensions from it 
I^know your brother wcll^ When ^college, ^lic Imcl 

thin/ but to piu/le and confound himself A hnl/ 
invention, ami a whole conceit] but not iiinslei ol 
talents to do lunwelf good, 01 others harm, but ns 
those otlitis gave him the power by their own folly 
Ihis IS veiy volubly run off, Sir I — But violent 
spirits ore hut too much alike at least In their 
methods uf icscnting You will not piesunie to make 
yourself n less Innocent man, suiely, who hnd duel 
rained to brave my whole tally in pci son, il iny lolly 
had not saved yon the inslintts, and them the insult — 
Denr Madam I— Still must it Ik foil}, Huittcu /— 
It is as impossible for you to think toltittbly of any 
body ml of your own family, ns it is for any one in it 
to ilatrw your love I li'orgivc nug dealest creature I 

might appeal nunc indifferent to prefcicneea so till 
dcscivctfly made Hut let me ask you, Madam, What 
have you burnc flora me , What cause have I given 
you to tient me with so much seventy and so little 
confidence I And whnt have you not borne ftum 
Item F Malice and ill will, indeed, sluing in Judgment 
upon my character, may not give sentence In my 
favour i But whnt of ymi asm hmoMgi hate yoif 
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tot peihaps acquit myaelf to aome of my aei 
if an impiudence previoua to it You, 
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thy companions, thou ki 
st the* Job And if 
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But far far lie banished from me fruitless rccrimnw 
non I Far banished bumut frnitleaa 1 Let me wrap 
myself about in the mantle of my own integrity and 
take comfort in my unfaulty intention I Since it is now 
too late to look back, let me collect all my foititudc, 
and endeavour to stand those shafts of angry Piovl 
dence which it will not permit me to shunt That 
whatever the tiiale may be which I im deatined to 
undeigo, I may not^ behave^ unworthily in them and 

Join with me in this prayei my beloved fnend | for 
your own honours sake, as well as for loves sake, 
Join with me in It lest a deviation on my aide should 
With die censorious, cast a shade upon a friendship 
which haa no levily In it nnd the basis of which is 
improvement ns well in the greater as lesser duties 

Cl Harlows 


Think not of coi responding with a wretch who now 
seems absolutely devoted How can it be otherwise 
if a parent a curses have the weight I always attnbuted 
to them, and have heard so many instances in con 
lirmation of that weight I— Yes, my dear Miss IJowc, 
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you’ll see by the within letter not designed you : and 
now not granted for your sake, but because my poor 
mother cannot bear in her sight any thing you used to 
wear. Read the enclosed, and tremble. 

Arabella Harlowe. 

TO THE MOST UNGRATEFUL AND UNDUTIFUL OF 
DAUGHTERS 

Harlowe-place, April 15. 

Sister that was ! 

For I know not what name you are per- 
mitted, or choose to go by. 

You have filled us all with distraction. My father, 
in the first agitations of his mind, on discovering your 
wicked, your shameful elopement, imprecated on his 
knees a fearful curse upon you. Tremble at the recital 
of it ! — No less, than ‘ that you may meet your punish- 
ment both here and hereafter , by means of the very 
wretch in whom you have chosen to place your wicked 
confidence. 3 

Your clothes will not be sent you. You seem, by 
leaving them behind you, to have been secure of them, 
whenever you demanded them, but perhaps you could 
think of nothing but meeting your fellow : — nothing 
but how to get off your forward self ! — For every thing 
seems to have been forgotten but what was to contribute 
to your wicked flight. — Yet you judged right, perhaps, 
that you would have been detected had you endeavoured 
to get away your clothes. — Cunning creature ! not to 
make one step that we could guess at you by 1 Cunfiing 
to effect your own ruin, and the disgrace of all the 
family ! 

But does the wretch put you upon writing for your 
things, for fear you should be too expensive to him ?— • r 
That’s it, I suppose. r % 
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Was there ever a giddier creature ? — Yet this is the 
celebrated, the blazing Clarissa — Clarissa what P Har- 
lowe 9 no doubt ! — And Harlowe it will be, to the 
disgrace of us all ! 

Your drawings and your pieces are all taken down ; 
as is also your own whole-length picture, in the Van- 
* dyke taste, from your late parlour : they are taken 
down, and thrown into your closet, which will be nailed 
up, as if it were not a part of the house, there to perish 
together : For who can bear to -see them ? Yet, how 
did they use to be shown to every body : the former, 
for the magnifying of your dainty finger-works 5 the 
latter, for the imputed dignity (dignity now in the 
dust ! ) of your boasted figure ; and this by those fond 
parents from whom you have run away with so much , 
yet with so little contrivance ! 

My brother vows revenge upon your libertine — for 
the family’s sake he vows it — not for yours J — for he 
will treat you, he declares, like a common creature, if 
ever he sees you : and doubts not that this will be your 
fate. 

My uncle Harlowe renounces you for ever. 

So does my uncle Antony. 

So does my aunt Hervey. 

So do /, base, unworthy creature 1 the disgrace of a 
good family, and the property of an infamous rake, as 
questionless you will soon find yourself, if you are not 
already. 

Your books, since they have not taught you what 
belongs to your family, to your sex, and to your educa- 
tion, will not be sent you. Your money neither. Nor 
yet the jewels so undeservedly made yours. For it is 
wished you may be seen a beggar along London-streets. 

If all this is heavy, lay your hand to your heart, and 
ask your^lf, why you have deserved it ? 

Every man whom your pride taught you to reject with 
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scorn (Mr. Solmes excepted, who, however, has reason * 
to rejoice that he missed you) triumphs in your shame- 
ful elopement, and now knows how to account for his 
being refused. 

Your worthy Norton is ashamed of you, and mingles 
her tears with your mother’s ; both reproaching them- 
selves for their shares in you, and in so fruitless an 
education. 

Every body, in short, is ashamed of you : but none 
more than 

Arabella Harlowe. 


LETTER LVI 

MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE 

Tuesday, April 25. 

Be comforted ; be not dejected ; do not despond, my 
dearest and best-beloved friend. God Almighty is 
just and gracious, and gives not his assent to rash and 
inhuman curses. Can you think that Heaven will seal 
to the black passions of its depraved creatures ? If it 
did, malice, envy, and revenge would triumph ; and the 
best of the human race, blasted by the malignity of the 
worst, would be miserable in both worlds. 

This outrageousness shows only what manner of 
spirit they are of, and how much their sordid views 
exceed their parental love. ’Tis all owing to rage and 
disappointment — disappointment in designs proper to be 
frustrated. 

If you consider this malediction as it ought to be 
considered, a person of your piety must and will rather 
pity and pray for your rash father , than terrify yourself 
on the occasion. None but God can curse ; ’parents 
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# or others, whoever they be, can only pray to Him to 
curse : and such prayers can have no weight with a 
just and all-perfect Being, the motives to which are 
unreasonable, and the end proposed by them cruel. 

Has not God commanded us to bless and curse not P 
Pray for your father, then, I repeat, that he incur not 
the malediction he has announced on you ; since he has 
broken, as you see, a command truly divine ; while 
you, by obeying that other precept which enjoins us to 
pray for them that persecute and curse us 9 will turn the 
curse into a blessing. 

My mother blames them for this wicked letter of 
your sister ; and she pities you ; and, of her own 
accord, wished me to write to comfort you, for this 
once : for she says, it is pity your heart, which was so 
noble, (and when the sense of your fault, and the 
weight of a parent’s curse are so strong upon you,) 
should be quite broken. 

Lord bless me, how your aunt writes 1 — Can there 
be two rights and two wrongs in palpable cases ! — But, 
my dear, she must be wrong : so they all have been, 
justify themselves now as they will. They can only 
justify themselves to themselves from selfish principles, 
resolving to acquit , not fairly to try themselves. Did 
your unkind aunt, in all the tedious progress of your 
contentions with them, give you the least hope of their 
relenting ? — Her dark hints now I recollect as well as 
you. But why was any thing good or hopeful to be 
darkly hinted ? — How easy was it for her , who pre- 
tended always to love you ; for her, who can give such 
flowing license to her pen for your hurt ; to have given 
you one word, one line (in confidence) of their pre- 
tended change of measures ! 

* But do not mind their after-pretences, my dear — all 
of them *erve but for tacit confessions of their vile 
usage df you. I will keep your aunt’s secret, never 
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fear. I would not, on any consideration, that my r 
mother should see her letter. 

You will now see that you have nothing left but to 
overcome all scrupulousness, and marry as soon as you 
have an opportunity. Determine so to do, my dear. 

I will give you a motive for it, regarding myself. 
For this 1 have resolved, and this I have vowed, [O 
friend, the best beloved of my heart, be not angry with 
me for it ij « That so long as your happiness is in 
suspence, I will never think of marrying.’ In justice 
to the man I shall have, I have vowed this : for, my 
dear, must I not be miserable, if you are so ? And 
what an unworthy wife must I be to any man who 
cannot have interest enough in my heart to make his 
obligingness a balance for an affliction he has not caused ! 

I would show Lovelace your sister’s abominable 
letter, were it to me. I enclose it. It shall not have 
a place in this house. This will enter him of course into 
the subject which you now ought to have most in view. 
Let him see what you suffer for him. He cannot 
prove base to such an excellence. I should never 
enjoy my head or my senses should this man prove a 
villain to you ! — With a merit so exalted, you may 
have punishment more than enough for your in- 
voluntary fault in that husband. 

I would not have you be too sure that their project 
to seize you is over. The words intimating that it is 
over, in the letter of that abominable Arabella, seem 
calculated to give you security. — She only says she 
believes that design is over. — And I do not yet find 
from Miss Lloyd that it is disavowed. So it r will be 
best, when you are in London, to be private, and, for 
fear of the worst, to let every direction be to a third 
place ; for I would not, for the world, have you fall 
into the hands of such flaming and malevolent spirits 
by surprize. ^ 
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I will mysllf be content to direct to you at some 
third place ; and I shall then be able to aver to my 
mother, or to any other, if occasion be, that I know not 
where you are . 

Besides, this measure will make you less appre- 
hensive of the consequences of their violence, should 
they resolve to attempt to cairv you off in spite of 
Lovelace. 

I would have you direct to Mr. Hickman, even 
your answer to this. I have a reason for it. Besides, 
my mother, notwithstanding this particular indulgence, 
is very positive. They have prevailed upon her, I 
know, to give her word to this purpose — Spiteful, poor 
wretches ! How I hate in particular your foolish uncle 
Antony. 

I would not have your thoughts dwell on the contents 
of your sister’s shocking letter ; but pursue other sub- 
jects — the subjects before you. And let me know 
your progress with Lovelace, and what he says to this 
diabolical curse. So far you may enter into this hateful 
subject. I expect that this will aptly introduce the 
grand topic between you, without needing a mediator. 

Come, my dear, when things are at worst they will 
mend. Good often comes when evil is expected. — 
But if you despond, there can be no hopes of cure. 
Don’t let them break your heart ; for that is plain to 
me, is now what some people have in view to do. 

How poor to withhold fiom you your books, your 
jewels, and your money ! As money is all you can at 
present want, since they will vouchsafe to send your 
clothed, I send fifty guineas by the bearer, enclosed in 
single papers in my Norris 9 s Miscellanies . I charge 
you, as you love me, return them not. 

I have more at your service. So, if you like not 
"your lodgings or his behaviour when you get to town, 
leave^oth them and him out of hand. 
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I would advise you to write to Mr. Morden without 
delay. If he intends for England, it may hasten him. 
And you will do very well till he can come. But, 
surely Lovelace will be infatuated, if he secure not his 
happiness by your consent , before that of Mr. Mordents 
is made needful on his arrival. 

Once more, my dear, let me beg of you to be com- 
forted. Manage with your usual prudence the stake 
befoie you, and all will still be happy. Suppose youi- 
self to be me , and me to be you, [you may — for your 
distress is mine,] and then you will add full day to 
these but glimmering lights which are held out to 
you by 

Your ever affectionate and faithful 

Anna Howe. 

I hurry this away by Robert. I will inquire into 
the truth of your aunt’s pretences about the change 
of measures which she says they intended in case 
you had not gone away. 


LETTER LVII 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS HOWE 

Wednesday Morning, April a 6. 

Your letter, my beloved Miss Howe, gives me great 
comfort. How sweetly do I experience the tr^th of 
the wise man’s observation, That a faithful friend is the 
medicine of life ! 

Your messenger finds me just setting out for London : 
the chaise at the door. Already I have taken leave of» 
the good widow, who has obliged me with the qompany 
of her eldest daughter, at Mr. Lovelace’s request, 
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while he rides by us. The young gentlewoman is to 
return in two or three days with the chaise, in its way 
to my Lord M/s Hertfordshire seat. 

I received my sister’s dreadful letter on Sunday, 
when Mr. Lovelace was out. He saw, on his return, 
my extreme anguish and dejection ; and he was told how 
much worse I had been : for I had fainted away more 
than once. 

X think the contents of it have touched my head as 
well as my heart. 

He would fain have seen it. But I would not permit 
that, because of the thieatnings he would have found 
in it against himself. As it was 9 the effect it had upon 
me made him break out into execrations and menaces. 
I was so ill that he himself advised me to delay going 
to town on Monday, as I proposed to do. 

He is extremely regardful and tender of me. All 
that you supposed would follow this violent letter, from 
him, has followed it. He has offered himself to my 
acceptance in so unreserved a manner, that I am con- 
cerned I have written so freely and so diffidently of 
him. Pray, my dearest friend, keep to yourself every 
thing that may appear disreputable of him from me. 

I must acquaint you that his kind behaviour, and my 
low-spiritedness, co-operating with your former advice, 
and my unhappy situation, made me that very Sunday 
evening receive unreservedly his declarations : and now 
indeed I am more in his power than ever. 

He presses me every hour (indeed as needlessly , as 
unkindly') for fresh tokens of my esteem for him, and 
confidence in him. And as I have been brought to 
some verbal concessions , if he should prove unworthy, I 
am sure I shall have great reason to blame this violent 
letter: for I have no resolution at all. Abandoned 
thus of all my natural friends, of whose returning favour 
I have now no hopes, and only you to pity me, and 
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you restrained, as I may say, I have been forced to turn 
my desolate heart to such protection as I could find* 

All my comfort is, that your advice repeatedly given 
to the same purpose, in your kind letter before me, 
warrants me. I now set out the more cheerfully to 
London on that account : for, before, a heavy weight 
hung upon my heart $ and although I thought it best 
and safest to go, yet my spirits sunk, I know not why, 
at every motion I made towards a preparation for it. 

I hope no mischief will happen on the road. — I 
hope these violent spirits will not meet. 

Every one is waiting for me. — Pardon me, my best, 
my kindest friend, that I return your Norris. In these 
more promising prospects, I cannot have occasion for 
your favour. Besides, I have some hope that with my 
clothes they will send me the money I wrote for, 
although it is denied me in the letter. If they do not, 
and if 1 should have occasion, I can but signify my 
wants to so ready a friend. And I have promised to 
be obliged only to you. But I had rather methinks 
you should have it still to say , if challenged, that nothing 
of this nature has been either requested or done. I 
say this with a view entirely to my future hopes of 
recovering your mother's favour, which, next to that of 
my own father and mother, I am most solicitous to 
recover. 

I must acquaint you with one thing more, notwith- 
standing my hurry ; and that is, that Mr. Lovelace 
offered either to attend me to Lord M/s, or to send 
for his chaplain, yesterday. He pressed me to consent 
to this proposal most earnestly, and even seemed desfrous 
rather to have the ceremony pass here than in London : 
for when there, I had told him, it was time enough to 
consider of so weighty and important a matter. Now, 
upon the receipt of your kind, your consolatoryjetter, 
methinks I could almost wish it had been in mfp^jjer 
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to comply with his earnest solicitations. But this 
dreadful letter has unhinged my whole frame . Then 
some little punctilio surely is necessary. No preparation 
made. No articles drawn. No license ready. Grief 
so extreme : no pleasure in prospect, nor so much as 
in wish — O my dear, who could think of entering into 
so solemn an engagement ? Who, so unprepared, could 
seem to be so ready ? 

If I could flatter myself that my indifference to all 
the joys of this life proceeded from proper motives, not 
rather from the disappointments and mortifications my 
pride has met with, how much rather, I think, should 
I choose to be wedded to my shroud than to any man 
on earth ! 

Indeed I have at present no pleasure but in your 
friendship. Continue that to me, I beseech you. If 
my heart rises hereafter to a capacity of more, it must 
be built on that foundation. 

My spirits sink again on setting out. Excuse this 
depth of vapourish dejection, which forbids me even 
hope, the cordial that keeps life from stagnating, and 
which never was denied me till within these eight- 
and-forty hours. 

But 'tis time to relieve you. 

Adieu, my best beloved and kindest friend! Pray 
for your 

Clarissa. 


LETTER LVIII 

MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE 

Thursday, April 27. 

I am sorry you sent back my Norris. But you 
must be allowed to do as you please. So must I, in 
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my turn. We must neither of us, perhaps, expect 
absolutely of the other what is the Tightest to be done : 
and yet few folks, so young as we aie, better know 
what that tightest is . I cannot sepaiate myself from 
you; although I give a double instance of my vanity 
m joining myself with you in this particular assertion. 

I am most heartily lejoiced that your prospects are 
so much mended ; and that, as I hoped, good has been 
produced out of evil. What must the man have been, 
what must have been his views, had he not taken such 
a turn, upon a letter so vile, and upon a treatment so 
unnatural, himself principally the occasion of it ? 

You know best your motives for suspending : but I 
wish you could have taken him at offers so earnest.* 
Why should you not have permitted him to send for 
Lord M.’s chaplain ? If punctilio only was in the 
way, and want of a license, and of proper preparations, 
and such like, my service to you, my dear : and there 
is ceremony tantamount to your ceremony. 

Do not, do not, my dear friend, again be so very 
melancholy a decliner as to prefer a shroud, when the 
matter you wish for is in your power ; and when, as 
you have justly said heretofore, persons cannot die when 
they will 

But it is a strange perverseness in human nature that 
we slight that when near us which at a distance we 
wish for. 

You have now but one point to pursue: that is 
marriage : let that be solemnized. Leave the rest to 
Providence, and, to use your own words in a former 

* Mr. Lovelace, in his next Letter, tells his fiiend how 
extremely ill the Lady was, recoveiing from fits to fall into 
stronger fits, and nobody expecting her life. She had not, 
he says, acquainted Miss Howe how very ill she was.*— In 
the next Letter, she tells Miss Howe, that her motif for 
suspending were not merely ceremonious ones. 
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* letter, follow 'hs that leads. You will have a hand- 
some man, a genteel man ; he would be a wise man, 
if he were not vain of his endowments, and wild and 
intriguing : but while the eyes of many of our sex, 
taken by so specious a form and so brilliant a spirit, 
encourage that vanity, you must be contented to stay till 
grey hairs and prudence enter upon the stage together. 
You would not have every thing in the same man. 

I believe Mr. Hickman treads no crooked paths ; 
but he hobbles most ungracefully in a straight one. 
Yet Mr. Hickman, though he pleases not my eye, noi 
diverts my ear, will not, as I believe, disgust the one, 
nor shock the other. Your man, as I have lately said, 
will always keep up attention ; you will always be 
alive with him, though perhaps more from fears than 
hopes : while Mr. Hickman will neither say any thing 
to keep one awake, nor yet, by shocking adventures, 
make one’s slumbers uneasy. 

I believe I now know which of the two men so 
prudent a person as you would, at first, have chosen ; 
nor doubt I that you can guess which I would have 
made choice of, if I might. But proud as we are, the 
proudest of us all can only refuse, and many of us accept 
the but half-worthy, for fear a still worse should offer. 

If men had chosen their mistresses for spirits like 
their own, although Mr. Lovelace, at the long run, 
might have been too many for me , I don’t doubt but I 
should have given heart-ach for heart-ach, for one 
half-year at least ; while you, with my dull-swift, 
would have glided on as serenely, as calmly, as un- 
accountably, as the succeeding seasons; and varying 
no otherwise than they, to bring on new beauties and 
conveniencies to all about you. 


I wgs going on in this style — but my mother broke 
in upon me with a prohibitory aspect. ‘ She gave me 
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leave for one letter only/ — She had just parted with 
your odious uncle, and they have been in close con- 
ference again. 

She has vexed me. I must lay this by till I hear 
from you again, not knowing whither to send it. 

Direct me to a third place, as I desired in my 
former. 


I told my mother (on her challenging me) that I 
was writing indeed, and to you : but it was only to 
amuse myself ; for I protested that I knew not where 
to send to you . 

I hope that your next may inform me of your 
nuptials, although the next to that were to acquaint 
me that he was the ungratefullest monster on earth ; 
as he must be, if not the kindest husband in it. 

My mother has vexed me. But so, on revising, I 
wrote before. — But she has unhinged me, as you call 
it : pretended to catechise Hickman, I assure you, for 
contributing to our supposed correspondence. Cate- 
chised him severely too, upon my word ! — I believe I 
have a sneaking kindness for the sneaking fellow, for 
I cannot endure that any body should treat him like a 
fool but myself. 

I believe, between you and me, the good lady forgot 
erself. I heard her loud. She possibly imagined 
that my father was come to life again. Yet the 
meekness of the man might have soon convinced her, I 
should have thought; for my father, it seems, would 
talk as loud as she, I suppose, (though within a few 
yards of each other,) as if both were out of their ;way, 
and were hallooing at half a mile’s distance, to get in 

asai n. 7 * * 


I know you’ll blame me for this sauciness— but I 
told you I was vexed; and if I had not a spirit, my - 
paroitage on both sides might be doubted. , 7 

iou must not chide me too severely, however, 
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because I have learned of you not to defend myself in 
an error : and I own I am wrong : and that’s enough : 
you won’t be so generous in this case as you are in 
every other, if you don’t think it is. 

Adieu, my dear ! I must, I will love you, and love 
you for ever ! So subscribes your 

Anna Howe. 


LETTER LIX 

FROM MISS HOWE 
[Enclosed in the above* ] 

Thursday, April 27. 

I have been making inquiry, as I told you I would, 
whether your relations had really (before you left 
them) resolved upon that change of measures which 
your aunt mentions in her letter ; and by laying to- 
gether several pieces of intelligence, some drawn from 
my mother, through your uncle Antony’s communica- 
tions ; some from Miss Lloyd, by your sister’s ; and 
some by a third way that I shall not tell you of ; I 
have reason to think the following a true state of the 
case. 

‘That there was no intention of a change of 
measures till within two or three days of your going 
away. On the contrary, your brother and sister, 
'though they had no hope of prevailing with you in 
Solmes’s favour, were resolved never to give over their 
persecutions till they had pushed you upon taking some 
step, which, by help of their good offices , should be 
^deemed inexcusable by the half-witted souls they had 
to plav^pon. 

‘ But that, at last, your mother (tired with, and, 
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descensions which the high-spirited are^so apt to im~ - 
pute as a weakness of mind in such a man as Mr. 
Hickman? 

Let me tell you, my dear, that Mr. Hickman is 
such a one as would rather bear an affront from a lady, 
than offer one to her. He had rather, I dare say, that 
she should have occasion to ask his pardon than he 
her’s. But, my dear, you have outlived your first 
passion ; and had the second man been an angel, he 
would not have been more than indifferent to you. 

My motives for suspending, proceeds she, were not 
merely ceremonious ones . I was really very ill. I could 
not hold up my head. The contents of my sister's 
letters had pierced my heart. Indeed, my dear, I was 
very ill. And was I, moreover, to be as ready to 
accept his offer as if I were afraid he never would 
repeat it ? 

I see with great regret that your mamma is still 
immovably bent against our correspondence. What 
shall I do about it ? — It goes against me to continue it, 
or to wish you to favour me with returns. — Yet I have 
so managed my matters that I have no friend but you 
to advise with. It is enough to make one indeed wish 
to be married to this man, though a man of errors, as 
he has worthy relations of my own sex 5 and I should 
have some friends, I hope : — and having some, I might 
have more — for as money is said to increase money, so 
does the countenance of persons of character increase 
friends : while the destitute must be destitute. — It goes 
against my heart to beg of you to discontinue corre- 
sponding with me ; and yet it is against my conscience 
to carry it on against parental prohibition. But I dare 

not use all the arguments against it that I could use 

And why? — For fear I should convince you 5 and you 
should reject me as the rest of my friends have don£ 

I leave therefore the determination of this pfiint upon 
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" you. — I am ndfc, I find, to be trusted with it. But be 
mine all the fault, and all the punishment, if it be punish- 
able ! — And certainly it must, when it can be the cause 
of -those over-lively sentences wherewith you conclude 
the letter I have before me, and which I must no 
farther animadvert upon, because you forbid me to 
do so. 

[To the second letter, among other things, she says,] 

So, my dear, you seem to think that there was a 
fate in my error. The cordial, the considerate friend- 
ship is seen in the observation you make on this occa- 
sion. Yet since things have happened as they have, 
would to Heaven I could hear that all the world 
acquitted my father, or, at least, my mother ! whose 
character, before these family feuds broke out, was the 
subject of every one's admiration. Don't let any body 
say from you, so that it may come to her ear, that she 
might, by a timely exertion of her fine talents, have 
saved her unhappy child. You will observe, my dear, 
that in her own good time , when she saw that there was 
not likely to be an end to my brother's persecutions, 
she resolved to exert herself. But the pragmatical 
daughter, by the fatal meetings precipitated all, and frus- 
trated her indulgent designs. O my love, I am now 
convinced, by dear experience, that while children are 
so happy as to have parents or guardians whom they 
may consult, they should not presume (no, not with the 
best and purest intentions) to follow their own conceits 
in material cases. 

A £ay of hope of future reconciliation darts in upon 
my mind, from the intention you tell me my mother 
had to exert herself in my favour, had I not gone away. 
And my hope is the stronger, as this communication 
points <jpt to me that my uncle Harlowe* s interest is 
likely, ^n my mother's opinion, to be of weight, if it 

vol. in. m 
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could be engaged. It will behove n re, p^ 1 
apply to that dear uncle, if a proper occa^io 


LETTER LX 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 

Monday, Ap 

Fate is weaving a whimsical web for tHy 
and I see not but I shall be inevitably maria 

Here have I been at work, dig, dig, dig* Hk< 
ning miner, at one time, and spreading my^ snai 
an artful fowler, at another, and exulting in n 
trivances to get this inimitable creature absolut 
my power. Every thing made for me. Her 
and uncles were but my pioneers : her father i 
as I directed him to storm : Mrs. Howe was a« 
the springs I set at work ; her daughter was 
for me, and yet imagined herself plumb again 
and the dear creature herself had already t 
stubborn neck into my gin, and knew not that * 
caught, for I had not drawn my sprindges do 8 
her — -And just as all this was completed, woulc 
believe, that I should be my own enemy* a 
friend ? That I should be so totally diverted, fi 
my favourite purposes, as to propose to mar 
before I went to town, in order to put it out 
own power to resume them. 

When thou knowest this, wilt thou not tliii 
my black angel plays me booty, and has taken 
his head to urge me on to the indissoluble tie, 
might be more sure of me (from the complex 
gressions to which he will certainly stimulate rrtfs 
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wedded) than perhaps he thought he could be from the 
simple sins, in which I have so long allowed myself, 
that they seem to have the plea of habit ? 

Thou wilt be still the more surprised, when I tell 
thee, that there seems to be a coalition going forward 
between the black angels and the white ones ; for here 
has her’s induced her, in one hour, and by one retro- 
grade accident, to acknowledge what the charming crea- 
ture never before acknowledged, a preferable favour for 
me.“ She even avows an intention to be mine. — Mine ! 
without reformation-conditions! — She permits me to 
talk of love to her! — of the irrevocable ceremony! — 
Yet, another extraordinary ! postpones that ceremony ; " 
chooses to set out for London ; and even to go to the 
widow’s in town. 

Well, but how comes all this about ? methinks thou 
askest. — Thou, Lovelace, dealest in wonders, yet aimest 
not at the marvellous l — How did all this come about ? 

I will tell thee — I was in danger of losing my charmer 
for ever ! She was soaring upward to her native skies! 
She was got above earth, by means too, of the earth- 
horn! And something extraordinary was to be done 
to keep her with us sublunaries. And what so effectu- 
ally as the soothing voice of Love, and the attracting 
offer of matrimony from a man not hated, can fix the 
attention of the maiden heart, aching with uncertainty, 
and before impatient of the questionable question ? 

This, in short, was the case : while she was refusing 
all manner of obligation to me, keeping me at haughty 
distance, in hopes that her cousin Morden’s arrival 
would soon fix her in a full and absolute independence 
of me — disgusted, likewise, at her adorer, for hola'ng 
himself the reins of His own passions, instead of giving 
them up to her controul — she writes a letter, urging an 
Answer to a letter before sent, for her apparel, her jewels, 
and swale gold, which she had left behind her ; all which 

m 2 
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was to save her pride from obligation, and to promote 
the independence her heart was set upon. And what 
followed but a shocking answer, made still more shock- 
ing by the communication of a father’s curse, upon a 
daughter deserving only blessings ? — A curse upon the 
curser’s heart, and a double one upon the transmitter’s, 
the spiteful the envious Arabella ! 

Absent when it came — on my return I found her 
recovering from fits, again to fall into stronger fits ; and 
nobody expecting her life j half a dozen messengers 
dispatched to find me out. Nor wonder at her being 
so affected; she, whose filial piety gave her dreadful 
faith in a father’s curses ; and the curse of this gloomy 
tyrant extending (to use her own words, when she 
could speak) to both worlds — O that it had turned, in 
the moment of its utterance, to a mortal quinsey, and, 
sticking in his gullet, had choked the old execrator, as 
a warning to all such unnatural fathers ! 

What a miscreant had I been, not to have endeavoured 
to bring her back, by all the endearments, by all the 
vows, by all the offers, that I could make her ! 

I did bring her back. More than a father to her : 
for I have given her a life her unnatural father had 
well-nigh taken away: Shall I not cherish the fruits 
of my own benefaction \ I was earnest in my vows to 
marry, and my ardour to urge the present time was a 
real ardour. But extreme dejection, with a mingled 
delicacy, that in her dying moments I doubt not she 
will preserve, have caused her to refuse me the time , 
though not the solemnity ; for she has told me, that 
now she must be wholly in my protection [being* desti- 
tute of every other!"] More indebted, still, thy friend, 
as thou seest, to her cruel relations, than to herself, for 
her favour ! 

She has written to Miss Howe an account of their 
barbarity! but has not acquainted her how very ill ^ he was* 
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Low, very* low, she remains ; yet, dreading her 
stupid brother’s enterprise, she wants to be in London, 
where, but for this accident, and (wouldst thou have 
believed it ?) for my persuasions , seeing her so very ill, 
she would have been this night ; and we shall actually 
set out on Wednesday morning, if she be not worse. 

And now for a few words with thee, on the heavy 
preachment of Saturday last. 

Thou art apprehensive, that the lady is now truly in 
danger ; and it is a miracle, thou tellest me, if she with- 
stand such an attempter! — ‘ Knowing what we know of 
the sex, thou sayest, thou shouldst dread, wert thou me, 
to make further trial, lest thou shouldst succeed.’ And, 
in another place, tellest me, « That thou pleadest not 
for the state for any favour thou hast for it.’ 

What an advocate art thou for matrimony ! — 

Thou wert ever an unhappy fellow at argument. 

' Does the trite stuff with which the rest of thy letter 
abounds, in favour of wedlock, strike with the force 
that this which I have transcribed does against it? 

Thou takest great pains to convince me, and that 
from the distresses the lady is reduced to (chiefly by 
her friend’s persecutions and implacableness, I hope thou 
wilt own, and not from me, as yet) that the proposed 
trial will not be a fair trial. But let me ask thee, Is 
not calamity the test of virtue ? And wouldst thou not 
have me value this charming creature upon proof of her 
merits ? — Do I not intend to reward her by marriage, 
if she stand that proof P 

B^t why repeat I what I have said before ? — Turn 
back, thou egregious arguer, turn back to my long letter 
of the 1 3th,* and thou wilt there find every syllable of 
what thou hast written either answered or invalidated. 

- But I am not angry with thee, Jack. I love opposi- 

See Letter XVIII, of this volume. 
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tion. As gold is tried by fire, and virtue by tempta- 
tion, so is sterling wit by opposition. Have I not, 
before thou settest out as an advocate for my fair-one, 
often brought thee in, as making objections to my 
proceedings, for no other reason than to exalt myself 
by proving, thee a man of straw ? As Homer raises up 
many of his champions, and gives them terrible names, 
only to have them knocked on the head by his heroes* 

However, take to thee this one piece of advice — * 
Evermore be sure of being in the right, when thou 
presumest to sit down to correct thy master. 

And another, if thou wilt — Never offer to invalidate 
the force which a virtuous education ought to have in 
the sex, by endeavouring to find excuses for their frailty 
from the frailty of ours. For, are we not devils to 
each other ? They tempt us — we tempt them. Because 
we men cannot resist temptation, is that a reason that 
women . ought not, when the whole of their education 
is caution and warning against our attempts ? Do not 
their grandmothers give them one easy rule— Men are 
to ask — W omen are to deny ? 

Well, but to return to my principal subject ; let me 
observe, that, be my future resolutions what they will, 
as to this lady, the contents of the violent letter she 
has received have set me at least a month forward with 
her. I can now, as I hinted, talk of love and marriage, 
without controul or restriction ; her injunctions no 
more my terror. 

In this sweetly familiar way shall we set out together 
for .London. Mrs. Sorlings’s eldest daughter, at mv 
motion, is to attend her in the chaise, while I ride by 
way of escort : for she is extremely apprehensive of 
the Singleton plot ; and has engaged me to be all 
patience, if any thing should happen on the road. But 
nothing I am sure will happen : for, by a letter received 
just now from Joseph, I understand, that James Har- 
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lowe has already laid aside his stupid project : and this 
by the earnest desire of all those of his friends to whom 
he had communicated it ; who were afraid of the con- 
sequences that might attend it. But it is not over with 
me however ; although I am not determined at present 
as to the uses I may make of it. 

My beloved tells me, she shall have her clothes sent 
her. She hopes also her jewels, and some gold, which 
she left behind her : but Joseph says, clothes only will 
be sent. I will not, however, tell her that : on the 
contrary, I say, there is no doubt but they will send 
all she wrote for. The greater her disappointment 
from them , the greater must be her dependence on me. 

But, after all, I hope I shall be enabled to be honest 
to a merit so transcendent. The devil take thee, 
though, for thy opinion, given so mal-a-propos, that 
she may be overcome. 

If thou designest to be honest, methinkst thou sayst, 
Why should not Singleton’s plot be over with thee, as 
it is with her brother P 

Because (if I must answer thee) where people are so 
modestly doubtful of what they are able to do, it is 
good to leave a loop-hole. And, let me add, that 
when a man’s heart is set upon a point, and any thing 
occurs to beat him off, he will find it very difficult, 
when the suspending reason ceases, to forbear resuming 
it. 


LETTER LXI 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Tuesday, April 25. 

Au hands at work in preparation for London. — 
WhiT makes my heart beat so strong ? Why rises it 
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to my throat in such half-choking flutters, when ] 
think of what this removal may do for me? I an 
hitherto resolved to be honest, and that increases my 
wonder at these involuntary commotions. ’Tis a plot- 
ting villain of a heart : it ever was — and ever will be. 
I doubt. Such a joy when any roguery is going for- 
ward ! — I so little its master ! — A head, likewise, sc 
well turned to answer the triangular varlet’s impulses ! — 
No matter — I will have one struggle with thee, old 
friend ; and if I cannot overcome thee now, I nevei 
will again attempt to conquer thee. 

The dear creature continues extremely low and 
dejected. Tender blossom! how unfit to contend 
with the rude and ruffling winds of passion, and haughty 
and insolent control ! — Never till now from under the 
wing (it is not enough to say of indulging, but) oi 
admiring parents ; the mother’s bosom only fit tc 
receive this charming flower ! 

This was the reflection, that, with mingled com- 
passion, and augmented love, arose to my mind, when 
I beheld the charmer reposing her lovely face upon the 
bosom of the widow Sorlings, from a recovered fit, af 
I entered soon after she had received her execrable 
sister’s letter. How lovely in her tears ! — And as I 
entered, her lifted-up face significantly bespeaking my 
protection, as I thought. And can I be a villain to 
such an angel ! — I hope not — But why, Belford, why, 
once more, puttest thou me in mind, that she may be 
overcome? And why is her own reliance on my 
honour so late and so reluctantly shown ? 

But, after all, so low, so dejected, continues she to 
be, that I am terribly afraid I shall have a vapourish 
wife, if I do marry. I should then be doubly undone. 
Not that I shall be much at home with her , perhaps , 
after the first fortnight , or so . But when a man has 
been ranging, like the painful bee, from flo$fcr to 
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flower, perhaps for a month together, and the thoughts 
of home and a wife begin to have their charms with 
him, to be received by a Niobe, who, like a wounded 
vine, weeps her vitals away, while sh$ but involuntary 
curls about him ; how shall I be able to bear that ? 

May Heaven restore my charmer to health and 
spirits, I hourly pray — that a man may see whether 
she can love any body but her father and mother ! In 
their power, I am confident, it will be, at any time, to 
make her husband joyless ; and that, as I hate them so 
heartily, is a shocking thing to reflect upon. — Some- 
thing more than woman, an angel, in some things ; 
but a baby in others : so father-sick ! so family-fond ! — 
What a poor chance stands a husband with such a 
wife ! unless, forsooth, they vouchsafe to be reconciled 
to her, and continue reconciled ! 

It is infinitely better for her and for me that we 
should not marry. What a delightful manner of life 
[O that I could persuade her to it!] would the life 
of honour be with such a woman ! The fears, the 
inquietudes, the uneasy days, the lestless nights; all 
arising from doubts of having disobliged me ! Every 
absence dreaded to be an absence for ever ! And then 
how amply rewarded, and rewarding, by the raptme- 
causing return ! Such a passion as this keeps love in 
a continual fervour — makes it all alive. The happy 
pair, instead of sitting dozing and nodding at each 
other, in opposite chimney-corners, in a winter evening, 
and over a wintry love, always new to each other, and 
having always something to say. 

Tfiou knowest, in my verses to my Stella, my mind 
on this occasion. I will lay those verses in her way, 
as if undesignedly, when we are together at the 
widow’s ; that is to say, if we do not soon go to 
church by consent. She will thence see what my 
notion/are of wedlock. If she receives them with any 
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sort of temper, that will be a foundation— and let me 
alone to build upon it. 

Many a girl has been carried ', who never would have 
been attempted , had she showed a proper resentment, 
when her ears, or her eyes were first invaded. I have 
tried a young creature by a bad book, a light quotation, 
or an indecent picture ; and if she has borne that, or 
only blushed, and not been angry ; and more especially 
if she has leered and smiled ; that girl have I, and old 
Satan, put down for our own. O how I could warn 
these little rogues, if I would ! Perhaps envy, more 
than virtue, will put me upon setting up beacons for 
them, when I grow old and joyless. 

Tuesday Afternoon. 

If you are in London when I get thither, you will 
see me soon. My charmer is a little better than she 
was : her eyes show it ; and her harmonious voice, 
hardly audible last time I saw her, now begins to cheer 
my heart once more. But yet she has no love — no 
sensibility ! There is no addressing her with those 
meaning , yet innocent , freedoms (innocent, at jirst setting 
out , they may be called) which soften others of her 
sex. The more strange this, as she now acknowledges 
preferable favour for me ; and is highly susceptible of 
grief. Grief molifies and enervates. The grieved 
mind looks round it, silently implores consolation, and 
loves the soother. Grief is ever an inmate with joy. 
Though they won’t show themselves at the same 
window at one time 5 yet they have the whole house in 
common between them. 
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LETTER LXII 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Wedn. April 26. 

At last my lucky star has directed us into the 
desired port, and we are safely landed. — Well says 
Rowe : — 

The wise and active conquer difficulties, 

By daring to attempt them. Sloth and folly 
Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and hazard, 

And make th’ impossibility they feat . 

But in the midst of my exultation, something, I 
know not what to call it, checks my joys, and glooms 
over my brighter prospects s if it be not conscience, it 
is wondrously like what I thought so, many, many 
years ago. 

Surely, Lovelace, methinks thou sayest, thy good 
motions are not gone off already! Surely thou wilt 
not now at last be a villain to this lady ! 

I can’t tell what to say to it. Why would not the 
dear creature accept of me, when I so sincerely offered 
myself to her acceptance ? Things already appear 
with a very different face now I have got her here. 
Already have our mother and her daughters been 
about me : — * Charming lady ! What a complexion ! 
What eyes ! What majesty in her person ! — O Mr. 
Lovelace, you are a happy man ! Ton owe us such a 
lady ' 9 — Then they remind me of my revenge, and of 
my hatred to her whole family. 

Sally was so struck with her, at first sight, that she 
broke out to me in these lines of Dryden : — 

Fairer to be seen 

Than the fair lily on the flow’ry gieen ! 

More fresh than May herself in blossoms new ! 
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I sent to thy lodgings within half an liour after our 
arrival, to receive thy congratulation upon it, but thou 
weit at Edgeware, it seems. 

My beloved, who is charmingly amended, is retired 
to her constant employment, writing. I must content 
myself with the same amusement, till she shall be 
pleased to admit me to her presence : for already have 
I given to every one her cue. 

And, among the rest, who dost thou think is to 
be her maid servant ? — Deb. Butler. 

Ah, Lovelace ! 

And Ah, Belford! — It can’t be otherwise. But 
what dost think Deb’s name is to be ? Why, Dorcas, 
Dorcas Wykes. And won’t it be admirable, if, either 
through fear, fright, or good liking, we can get my 
beloved to accept of Dorcas Wykes for a bed-fellow ? 

In so many ways will it be now in my power to 
have the dear creature, that I shall not know which 
of them to choose ! 

But here comes the widow with Dorcas Wykes 
in her hand, and I am to introduce them both to my 
fail -one ? 


So, the honest girl is accepted — of good parentage — 
but, through a neglected education, plaguy illiterate : 
she can neither write, nor read writing. A kinswoman 
of Mrs. Sinclair — could not therefore well be refused, 
the widow in person recommending her ; and the 
wench only taken till her Hannah can come. What 
an advantage has an imposing or forward nature "over 
a courteous one! So here may something arise to 
lead into correspondencies, and so forth. To be sure 
a person need not be so wary*, so cautious of what she* 
writes , or what she leaves upon her tahle > or toilette ^ 
when her attendant cannot read \ 
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It would be a miracle, as thou sayest, if this lady 
can save herself — And having gone so far, how can I 
recede? Then my revenge upon the Harlowes! — 
To have run away with a daughter of theirs, to make 
her a Lovelace — to make her one of a family so 
superior to her own — what a triumph, as I have 
heretofore observed,* to them 1 fBut to run away with 
her, and to bring her to my lure in the other light, what . 
a mortification of their pride ! What a gratification of 
my own ! 

Then these women are continually at me- These 
women, who, before my whole soul and faculties were 
absorbed in the love of this single charmer, used always 
to oblige me with the flower and first fruits of their 
garden l Indeed, indeed, my goddess should not have 
chosen this London widow's ! But I dare say, if I 
had , she would not . People who will be dealing in 
contradiction ought to pay for it. And to be punished 
~'’by~£he consequences of our own choice — what a moral 
lies there! — What a deal of good may I not be the 
occasion of from a little evil ! 

Dorcas is a neat creature, both in person and dress ; 
her countenance not vulgar. And I am in hopes, as 
I hinted above, that her lady will accept of her for 
her bedfellow, in a strange house, for a week or so. 
But I saw she had a dislike to her at her very 
first appearance ; yet I thought the girl behaved very 
modestly — over- did it a little perhaps. Her ladyship 
shrunk back, and looked shy upon her. The doctrine 
of sympathies and antipathies is a surprising doctrine 
But* Dorcas will be excessively obliging, and win her 
lady’s favour soon, I doubt not. I am secure in one 
of the wench’s qualities however — she is not to be 
corrupted. A great point that 1 since a lady and her 


* See Letter XVII. of this volume. 
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maid, when heartily of one party, will be* too hard for 
half a score devils. 

The dear creature was no less shy when the widow 
first accosted her at her alighting. Yet I thought that 
honest Doleman’s letter had prepared her for her 
masculine appearance. 

And now I mention that letter, why dost thou not 
wish me joy, Jack ? 

Joy, of what ? 

Why, joy of my nuptials. Know then, that said, is 
done, with me, when I have a mind to have it so ; and 
that we are actually man and wife 1 only that consum- 
mation has not passed : bound down to the contrary of 
that, by a solemn vow, till a reconciliation with her 
family take place. The women heie are told so. 
They know it before my beloved knows it ; and that, 
thou wilt say, is odd. 

But how shall I do to make my fair-one keep her 
temper on the intimation ? Why, is she not here P At 
Mrs. Sinclair’s ? — But if she will hear reason, I doubt 
not to convince her, that she ought to acquiesce- 

She will insist, I suppose, upon my leaving her, 
and that I shall not take up my lodgings under the 
same roof. But circumstances are changed since 
I first made her that promise. I have taken all 
the vacant apartments; and must carry this point 
also. 

I hope in a while to get her with me to the public 
entertainments. She knows nothing of the town, and 
has seen less of its diversions than ever woman of her 
taste, her fortune, her endowments, did see. SheHhas, 
indeed, a natural politeness, which transcends all 
acquirement. The most capable of any one X ever 
knew of judging what an hundred things are, by seeing 
° ne of a like nature. Indeed she took so much pleasure" 
n her own chosen amusements, till persecuted *^>ut of 
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them, that sha had neither leisure nor inclination for the 
town diversions. 

These diversions will amuse, and the deuce is in it, 
if a little susceptibility will not put forth, now she 
receives my address ; especially if I can manage it so 
as to be allowed to live under one roof with her. 
What though the sensibility be at first faint and reluc- 
tant, like the appearance of an early spring-flower in 
frosty weather, which seems afraid of being nipt by an 
easterly blast ! That will be enough for me. 

I hinted to thee in a former,* that I had provided 
books for the lady’s in-door amusement. Sally and 
Polly are readers. My beloved’s light closet was 
their library. And several pieces of devotion have 
been put in, bought on purpose at second-hand . 

I was always for forming a judgment of the reading 
part of the sex by their books. The observations I 
have made on this occasion have been of great use to 
me, as well in England as out of it. The sagacious 
lady may possibly be as curious in this point as her 
Lovelace. 

So much for the present. Thou seest that I have a 
great deal of business before me ; yet I will write again 
soon. 

£Mr. Lovelace sends another letter with this; in 
which he takes notice of young Miss Sorhngs’ setting 
out with them, and leaving them at Barnet : but as 
its contents are nearly the same with those in the 
Lady’s next letter, it is omitted.] 

m * See Letter XXXIX. of this volume. 
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